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A NEW MONTHLY. 


o_O 


Unity Misston, our standard series of tracts, 
will be hereafter published asamonthly. The 
first number, “NatTuRAL RELIGION,” by 
James Vila Blake, :was published in the new 
form on May 16. The second number, 
‘THE RELIGION OF JESUS,” by Henry M. 
Simmons, will be issued about the middle of 
June. The third number will be a new 
pamphlet, subject and author to be announced 
later. The fourth will be the standard tract 
“About Prayer,” by J. T. Sunderland, C. F. 
Dole and W. C. Gannett. The fifth will bea 
new tract to be announced later. The other 
seven will be re-issues of tracts now included 
in the Unity Mission series. 

The subscription price for the year is 50 
cents per copy for less than ten copies; 25 
cents per copy in packages of ten or more. 
Subscriptions for less than twenty copies are 
payable in advance; for 20 or more, half the 
price may be paid in advance, and the re- 
mainder later in the year. 

Every church in the Conference should have 
& supply of these tracts at the door from 
month to month, and every Post-Office 
Mission worker should take advantage of this 
offer of a supply of tracts at regular intervals 
and at a lower price than ever before offered. 

It is requested that orders be sent at once, 


that we may know how large an issue will be 
required. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


— 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. ASermon-Lecture, from 
the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Szcth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 


for 2c. stamp. Address, THE New IpEAt, el 


Minn. » 


a 


NOW READY: 
“SHOW US THE FATHER.” 


Copies of this book are now ready, and can 
be seen at our oftice or at the book-room of the 
American Unitarian Association, cr will be 
mailed by us to any address. 

CONTENTS. 


The Change of Front of the Universe, 
Minot J. Savage. 


The Fullness of God, 

Samuel R. Calthrop. 
The Unity of God, | 

Henry M.Simmons. 


John W. Chadwick. 


William C, Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Cloth,16mo. Price, $1.00. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago. 


The Revelations of God, 


The Faith of Ethics, 


“ Theism, or the Knowability of God.”’ 


‘By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M.A., LL. D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 60 cents. 
Sold by the author. . | 

‘The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not easil 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of his cppapente to meet. A lucid 
statement....an able pamphlet... likely to make him 
well known not only here but elsewhere.’’—S/. Louis 


Republican. 


CHARACTER LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We invite attention to three eeries of twelve lessons 
each, which are now beginning to be used in public 
schools. They consist of brief, pointed suggestive 
talks to children. The first, ‘‘ Corner Stones of Char- 
acter,’’ by Kate Gannett Wells, cultivates through ap- 
plication to every-day life, such qualities as “‘Honesty,”’ 
‘Self-control,” ‘*Order,”’ *‘ Justice,’ ‘* Concentra- 
tion,” “* Usefulness,” etc. ‘‘ Home Life;” the second 
series treats of ‘Home Helping,” ‘Table Manners,” 
“Old Age,” etc.; and “School Life,” of “Play,” 
‘Studying,’ ‘*Self-Education,’’ ‘*School Honor,” 
‘‘ Vacation,” etc. These one page lessons can be en- 
larged or shortened as best suits the teacher's use. 
Each series is 10 cents; price, per hundred $10.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
173 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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HELPS TO SELF - CULTURE, 


The See eee are published under the 
auspices of the NATIONAL BuREAU oF UNITY CLUBS 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev, Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
aay of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
ems. 


No. 1. Unity CLuss. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. RoBERT BROWNING’s Portry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 2 cents. 

No. 3. OUTLINE STUDIES IN GEORGE ExLioT. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. THe LEGEND oF HAMLET. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. PRoGREss FROM PovERTY: REVIEW AND 
ret agg OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Stebbins. 

cents. 


No. 6. OUTLINE Stupres iN HoLmMEs, BRYANT AND 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. 

No. 7. THE MASQUE OF THE YEAR. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10cents. ~ 

No. 8. OUTLINE STUDIES IN JAMES RuSSELL LOWELL. 
By Mrs. 8. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. TEN GREAT NOVELS: -SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CLUBS AND PRIVATE READING. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. THe Stupy or Pouitics 1 Unrry Cuiuss 
AND CLASSES. By George L. Fox. 10 cente. 

No. 11. OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE History oF IRE- 
LAND. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 


No. 12. OUTLINE Stupres In DIcKENS’s TALE oF 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10cents. 
No. 13. Tue IMPORTANCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 


Lire. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History oF ArT. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Direr. By Ellen D. all. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Rewiegious History and THoveut. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Stupres or HoLuanD. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. | 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 

amphlets, except number 2, will be sent Frex to any 

NITY subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pusuisuers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE LEGEND OF N { 
Gathered from onnesoes A L HK fh 
sources by GEORGE P. HANSEN, late U.S. consul to 
Denmark, A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents, mailed- 
Catalogues free. CHARLESH KERR &CO., Pub. 
lishers, Chicago. | 
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BOOKS BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


q ESSAYS. Subjects: Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, Vainglory 


James Vila Blake’s ‘*‘ Essays”? have a certain an- 
tique flavor, a sixteenth century quaintness, a Bacon- 
ian vigor of thought and compactness of expression, 
1 ae that at once lay hold upon the reader with promise of 
1 le refreshment and inspiration. 


handling. 
ii @ abundant, diversify the pages, which are full of aphor- 
| istic utterances, sage precepts, and suggestive exposi- 
tions.— The Critic. 

The essays are full of the best philosophy of life, 


POEMS. A volume of 188 pages, uniform with the Reenys | in print andbinding, contain- 


Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Blake’s poetry 


We recommend the volume as a whole to all who wish 
to see a nuvel landscape and breathe a fresh invigorat- 
ing air.—/John W. 

Mr, 
sympathetic and beautiful mind; it is gratefully un- 


ra LEGENDS FROM STORYLAND. 


The author of this little book interprets a dozen of 
the myths of the ages in a poetic way, with a view of 
showing that good conquers in the contest with evil.— 


Mr. Blake treats every subject of which he writes 
from the double point of view of scholar and poet, 
bringing to the discussion of his chosen themes much 


Though but asmall pamphlet, its contents are so 
@triking that it can not fail to attract great attention. 


and special education, but mostimpressively advocates 
manual training in public schools, both for girls and 
boys.—Pitisburg Bulletin. 


Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Individuality, Questions of 
Heroism, Praising, Censure, Flattery, Government, Handwriting, Knowledge, Medita- 
tion, Common Sense, Requital, Anger, Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal, 
Life, Death, Emergency, Conscience, Character as a Work, Superiority. Cloth, 12mo., 
216 pages, including a full topical index. Price, $1.00. 


if cheerfulness, earnestness, faith, hope and determi. 
nation, along with patience and happiness, may be 
said to constitute such a philosophy. It.is a book to 
take up when one desires to employ a few minutes in 
taking an intellectual lunch, or in feeding the mind 
with many helpful thoughts at a longer sitting at the 
mentaltable. Itis written in a terse, vigorous, stim- 
ulating manner, and in choice English. A volume 
that will give good returns to every attentive reader.— 
Gospel Banner. 


Triteness may 
the themes, but there is little or none in the 
Quotations and illustrations, apt and 


ing 95 poems of varying length. Price, $1.00. 


conventional, and it abounds with noble thoughts.— 
Edwin D. Mead, in the Christian Register. 
A new essayist and anew poet, and strange to say, 
both in the same man; especially strange when we 
are compelled to add that when we read the essays, he 
seems a born essayist, and when we read the poems, 
he seems a born poet.—New York Evangelist. 


a singular purity of thought and style. 


Chadwick, in the Index. 
Blake’s poetry is the expression of a sincere, 


How the Roses Came, Invisible Armor, the 
Brother and Sister, a Story of a Mountain, Apples, Wheat and Flowers, Walls of Dark- 
ness, Tiresias, St. Thomas, Hand Stories, Raiment of Light, Balder, the Wonderful, the 
Open. 87 pages of print with twelve full page illustrations. Handsomely bound. 
Price, $1.00. 


together with a delicate and loving insight which only 
the poetic order of mind is capable of.—The Open 
Court. ®* 

We suppose we oughf to know who Mr. Blake is, 
but we donot. We do know that his story-telling is 
delightful, thoroughly simple and clear, and highly 
calculated to thoroughly interest and entertain chil- 
dren.— Buffalo Times. 


York Evangelist. 


and critical knowledge, gathered from what 


many would consider rather dry sources of learning, 


MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. With a Preface by Prof. C. M. Wood- 


ward, Director of the Manual Training School of St. Louis. 
25 cents. 


Paper, 94 pages. Price, 


The treatment is fair and vigorous, and the little 
mannal, which does not at all discuss the methods 
and processes of manual training, may be heartily 
commended to those who are interested in the subject. 
— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


The author gives full value to both general 


Any of the books above named will be matled on receipt of price by the publishers, 


CHARLES Hl KERR & G0, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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BOCKS WORTH READING. 


THE STORY OF NEW YOR By Et. 
BRIDGE S. Brooks. 8vo, fully illustrated. $1.50. 
This initial volume, in the notable series of the 

STORY OF THE STATES, should be read not only py 

every New Yorker, but by every American. Proceedin; 

upon a somewhat novel plan of impartin historical 
information, it tells the story of the Empire State ip 

vivid, picturesque and entertaining narrative.  [t 

throws against a strong historical background the 

story of a typical Knickerbocker family of humble 
station, and the record of their varying fortunes js 
alike the story of the great State of New York and of 
its cosmopolitan people. 

f-erSend fora Prospectus of the Story of the States. 

It includes some of the most popular American 

authors. 

The Story of Ohio. By ALEXANDER BLACK. ) “a 
The Story of Louisiana. By Maurice + 4,°°"/Y 


THOMPSON. ) Aeady. 
VOLCANOES AN? 5S EARTHQUAXES. By 
SAMUEL KNEELAND Illustrated, 8vo. $2 

These wonderful AR in their marve ‘a 
mystery, have a fascination alike for the student and 
tne general reader, and Dr. Kneeland has happily hit 
upon a style which will attract both classes. His per- 
sonal observation gives vividness to his descriptions, 
and young people will find the book as entertaining as 
stories of adventure, while the author's scientific 


knowledge lends authority to his explanation of 
causes and effects. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. The Story of his Life 
written in his Letters. Edited by JoHN DENNis. 
12mo. $2.25. 

There is something more than a literary interest in 
these letters. They “show us a manly, noble nature, 
governed by high motives, loyal to friends, worthy of 
admiration as a man no less than a poet. They are 
wonderfully rich in reminiscences of contemporaries. 


THE ART OF LIVINC: Selections from 


he Writin BS of Samuel Smiles, [ntro- 
uction by / P Pashonr, D.D. 12mo0.<$1.00 


These selections embody many of the author's 
choicest and most suggestive thoughts n a subject 
which is of interest to all. They are refreshing, full 
of mental tonic, and will delight by their aptness and 
keen, incisive force, 


pee F JAMES SCE tt LOWELL. 


ROWN. 12mo. 

With: all our admiration a , te as poet, echolar, 
and statesman, we have less knowledge of him per- 
sonally than of most of our great men. This Life 
written in a sympathetic vein,.from facts furnished 
largely by Lowell and his friends, has a certain per- 
sonal quality which meets the want, It will be found 
delightful reading. 


B.'M. Ds Vocus "Translated by" 


$. By VICOMTE 
ANE LORING 
EDMANDS. 

All lovers of Russian fiction and all students of the 
great social moveménts of the day will be charmed by 
the perusal of this book. It treats in a comprehensive 
manner not only the literature of Russia, but the in- 
fluences which shaped it, and shows the distinctive 
styles of its great authors, with a keen analysis of 
their different works. 

GOU RTS. 


Bye YAL Gl GIRLS AND ROYA 


SHERWOOD. 12mo. 
it is ababebal whether the old writers a Pane tales 
ever told more delightful stories than these true ones 
- Mrs. Sherwood’s. They give amost graphic pictur- 
ing of the home life of princesses, with a clear insight 
o royal courts, showing their characteristic manners 
— customs, in the author's peculiarly graceful and 

RY TO BEAC 


YBuU N. STREET. 
ast ORTON Diaz. 12mo. 25 


Mrs, Diaz brings to the so Git of domestic and 
social problems her natural keen wit and practical 
common sense, strengthened by long experience as 
President of the Woman’s Educational an Industrial 
Union. The result is a book full of brightaess and 
wisdom, with clear definite points for improvement in 
every- -day living. 


} gre style. 


By 


Bee A TS OF & BEAUTY AND WORDS 
OF Ww From the nuinge of JOHN 
RUSKIN ;. comp M by Rosse Porter. 1Xmo. $1.00. 


It was.a teliciteas idea to garner from Ruskin's many 
books some of his most beautiful say yings, that the gen- 
eral reader might be brought within the circle of his 
teachings, and made familiar with the exquisite 
thoughts ‘and sentiments of a man whose soul was 


| aflame with enthusiasm for the purein nature and in 


art. 


SOUVENIRS pe My n5 IME. 
BENTON FREMONT. oO. $1.50 


There is probably a0 wows of our country who has 
a richer store of varied reminiscences than Mrs. t're- 
mont. From her birth she has enjoyed the privileges 
of high social and official position, and her person 
acquaintance with distinguished personages has been 
Hence the wide gw tng the historic 
e ‘* Souvenirs," ch describe in 
easy, flowing language sg A days in hin — 
romantic episodes of later ath the far — 
delightful experiences with royalty. in variousE uropess 


By JESSIE 


interest of 


For sale at the bookstores, orsent sintiniae by 
the publishers on receipt.of price, _ 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
32 Franklin S8t., Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE go to press amid the joyful excitement of the Confer- 
ence meeting; and as usual the editorial force of Unrry is 
preoccupied. The attendance is good. Delegates are here 
representing interest reaching from Dakota to Boston. The 
meeting of the Women’s Conference is already over; the 
reports showed splendid activity and harmonious work for 
the year. The programme was unusually interesting; the 
oreeting carried to the West from the Kast by Mrs. J. W. 
Andrews, president of the Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, 
was most cordially given and heartily received. Mrs. Wells 
was at her best, and Mrs. Effinger’s record of the Woman’s 


International Council at Washington impressively interest- 


ing. Mrs. Moss, of the church of the Messiah of St. Louis, 
presented the amendment to the “ Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion” of which she gave notice last year. But the chair 
ruled that no provision is made in the By-Laws for the 


amendment of the Incorporation Articles, and until some 


provision is thus made by the incorporation, any motion to 
amend would be out of order. The ruling of the chair was 
not challenged by the house, and the session closed. Last 
night Mr. Miller gave a noble sermon on the spirit of 
truth, and this (Wednesday) morning the work of the Con- 
ference proper begins, of which more anon! 


Aux success to the movement started by the Rev. Joseph 


Wes of Philadelphia, looking towards the erection of a 


fitting monument to Joseph Priestley by the Unitarians of 
America. As an exile for religious opinion and as the 
founder of the first Unitarian Society in this country, as 
well as on account of his great scientific contributions, his 
memory deserves to be perpetuated. 


WE clip the following from a letter from Dr. Townsend, 
feeling that to Unriry readers it will be of deep interest. 
‘Tam so sorry I can do no work for our dear Uniry. I 
am not preaching at all; I may not for months. But as 
soon as I get better you will have the best work I can do 
for you. I am recruiting here on my farm in Brookfield, 
Ohio. Please mail Unrry to me here. It is doing good 
work. You have my entire sympathy in your labors.” 


Tue Ethical Record, Volume I., No. 1, is before us; a 
handsome pamphlet of forty pages. It is the first issue of 
a quarterly intended to represent the Ethical Culture move- 
ment. It contains thoughtful addresses by Professor 
Adler and Stanton Coit with news of the work done in 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis ; with six 
pages of music accompanied by words suitable for the Sun- 
day services of Ethical Societies. The pamphlet is credit- 
able to this worthy movement and valuable to all students 
of the same. 


THose of us who believe the gospel of love to be efficient 
for the ignorant and depraved in life would find in Susan 
H. Barney, of Rhode Island, a powerful advocate, and we 
can think of no one better fitted to judge of the evil instincts 


to be combated in the worst elements of mankind, being, as’ 


she is, national superintendent of the prison, jail, police 
and almshouse work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Ifthe story which she related before the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, of:the conquest of poor but hard- 
ened “Old Sal,” of whom the police officers said: ‘‘ Why it 


often takes four of us to bring her in, and we get our faces 
scratched at that’’—if this story showed the conquest through 
love of this poor dwarfed heart to be complete in one kind 
attack, what may we not expect from a conception of the 
love, infinite and unchanging,of the great All-Father. Surely 
the warmth which makes the bud to burst and the flower 
to blow finds its nobler spiritual counterpart in human 
and divine love. 


Tue Philadelphia Ledger, as quoted by the Friend’s In- 
telligencer, says some sensible things concerning “ Ethics 
for the Young” and the need of directing their powers in 
the right direction to the help rather than the hurt of the 
state. We make room for the following: ‘Instruction in 
the principles of right and wrong can alone give this much 
needed guidance. The great need of such teaching is vis- 
ible everywhere. It seems as if the idea prevailed that, 
while every other species of instruction needed systematic 
and assiduous effort, this would come of itself.” - 


In the olden times men withdrew to the mountain fast- 
ness or the ocean cave for solitary spiritual communings— 
the holy men were hermits. To what dangers are we not 
exposing the soul if, in the hurry of active life, we find no 
solitary hours. As the wearied city dweller flees for rest 
and refreshment to quiet country woods and green fields, 
so should we, if we would truly live, retire into the solitude 
of our own hearts and insist upon silent hours removed 
even from intimate companionship. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to the largest work for others as for self. | 


Were full statistics to be gathered on the subject, doubt- 
less the world’s great, large-hearted thinkers would rarely 
be found among its pessimists, and necessarily so. So long 
as man can largely enrich the existence of his yearning 
neighbor, life is fuli of hope to him, and ever with thelong- 
ing grows the power to do. As has been well said, the 
consistent pessimist should at once make way with himself. 
If, on the contrary, life be tolerable to him, why may it 
not be so for his neighbor also? Let us be frank with our- 
selves, and while by mere existence we declare that life 
is worth living let us further prove that it is worth living 
grandly. 


Tue Methodists have decided that women are not en- 
titled to seats in the General Convention, with which de- 
cision we are in sympathy. We can but believe that the vote 
was right in so far as it interpreted the spirit and intentions 
of the founders. But the question is now placed where it 
ought to be. What is the spirit and intentions of the 


Methodists of to-day in this matter? Are they unwilling to 


accept the new light of a riper age and to avail themselves 
of the larger thought born out of great experiences. Are 
they to be Methodists of the nineteenth century and give 
to woman the place she deserves? If not, so much the 
worse for Methodism. 


THE grandest victory may be the most terrible defeat, be- 
cause dearly bought at the price of virtue. When Cicero’s 
star fell in the Senate it rose in Rome, and at no time had 
he reached such a magnificent height of triumph in the 


hearts of tlre people as when he sorrowfully set on the 


Capitol his small antique image of Minerva, and, clad in 
mourning, publicly ostracized, fled from Rome, the dear 
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city of his adoption. Up to that time he had well merited 
the honorable title of Father of his Country, and with the 
very flames that reduced his three magnificent homes to 
ashes we can imagine his soul rising to nobler self-com- 
mand. But in those later successful years after his recall 
how the man dwindles, and, sick at heart, we consider the 
closing scene of his life, full indeed of pathos, but no longer 
heroic. What a poor paltry spectacle is that of a life, 
which, laid bare by time’s relentless finger, with all its 
triumph of wide fame and extraordinary power, shows a 
heart benevolent only to the extent of self-interest. How 
shall we, the Ciceros and the populace of to-day, appear 
two thousand years hence? 


T'xE closest sympathy between any two individuals is that 
which feels a great deal unexpressed, and believes in the 
absolute sacredness of some spiritual matters. There are 
many things which though understood by one nature should 
never come to avowal from his friend. To use the expres- 
sive words of another: ‘“ Knowing ourselves we thus learn 
But while every soul imparts some- 
thing of what it is, of its hopes and fears, of its sorrows 
and aspirations to others, it has also solitudes of experience, 
of doubt, of trial, of temptation, of failure, of joy and vic- 
tory, known only to God.” Indeed these experiences in 
human life, too sacred for expression even to the nearest 
and best earthly friend, that true friend with a divine in- 
stinct will sacredly guard even from his own certain knowl- 
edge. 


Tuis timely hint clipped from the editorial columns of 
the Reporter of Organized Charity published by the skill- 
ful and wise secretary of the C. O. 8S. of this city,—W. 
Alexander Johnson—has a suggestion for our churches. 
Are they doing all that might be done during the summer 
months in the work of character building? ‘Spring and 
summer are favorable times for the higher charity. Now 


_ 1s the time to inculcate self-reliance, savings, improved do- 


mestic economy, cleanliness, ventilation, etc. There is less 
suffering, there are more opportunities of employment, the 
friendly visitor’s work is less trying and more successful. 
It is a fatal mistake to let the work drop because new ap- 
plicants come more slowly. It is precisely when the ur- 
gency of relief work ceases that our higher work of build- 
ing character can best be done.” . 


Tue principle of selection, said to prevail in the animal 
world, should and does have its counterpart in the world of 
thought. Not every book that falls deadborn from the 
press to-day is worthless, but if not, the coming years will 
speedily resurrect it. On the other hand many a thriving 
child of the mind deservedly meets with an early quietus. 
But the individual can not always afford to await the demon- 
stration of natural law, hence he finds in the words of Mel- 
vil Dewey, chief librarian of Columbia College, excellent 
advice: “The skillful reader makes a dictionary out of his 
library—he gets what he wants. He handles books, not to 
say ‘I have read so many books,’ but to get inspiration, 
new ideas on the subject in which he is immediately inter- 
ested, and he gets it where he can find it without needless 
dilution.” Many a student after a time becomes mentally 
nauseated. Isit because he has not discovered, “ the valu- 
able art of skipping.” 


Rercarpiess of the separations of creed and doctrine 
unconsciously all unite in the commendation of the good 
life, whatever its controlling religious principle. Hence, 
men from the glimpses had of the real Darwin, aside 
from his scientific theories, have yearned for a_ full 
portrayal of his home life. Archibald Geikie in the 
Contemporary Review has given us some very touch- 
ing facts con¢erning the scientist. He shows him to have 
been heroic in intellectual labor spite of forty years of 
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physical suffering; tenderly considerate of others; modest 
to the point of depreciation; scrupulous in honor and 
veracity; sympathetic toward those struggling below him: 
eager for truth from whatever source; and above all, cour- 
teous always and invariably grateful toward those who had 
shown him a kindness. Darwin’s contribution to scientific 
investigation never can, never will be forgotten by the 
scientist, but what a powerful propulsive power for the or- 
dinary reader do his works gain when founded on so true 
a life. 


CHARLES GopFREY LELAND’s recent work on ‘“ Practical 
Education” promises to enlarge wonderfully the outlook 
of the teacher, and greatly to strengthen the powers of the 
learner. At the foundation of all instruction he places 
hand-work, the art of design being the fruit of work in all 
the minor arts. The very first among the child’s mental 
acquirements, he believes, should be to learn the “ art of 
learning” by getting everything perfectly from the begin- 
ning. In order that the memory, being thus wonderfully 
strengthened, shall not overbalance the judgment, the pow- 
ers of perception and original thought are to be cultivated, 
and that this is possible, kindergarten instruction has al.- 
ready demonstrated. Nearly related to this growth is eye. 
memory, to the consideration of which one of the five parts 
of the book is given; and lastly, the value of interest in 
any study is considered and the method of arousing it. 
Possibly some thoughtful educators will insist, upon reading 
this book, that it has not invented startlingly new methods, 
but they will at least admit that it gathers together large 
principles, hitherto unconsciously perceived, and elabo- 
rates them into a method. Whatever teaches the child to 
think deeply also teaches him to live nobly, and the moral- 
ist is at last dependent upon the true educator. 


Tuts is the age of clubs. Gentlemen’s clubs and women’s 
clubs are being multiplied indefinitely. Some of them are 
wielding immense influence upon public sentiment in our 
larger cities. Like the Century Club in New York, the New 
Century Club in Philadelphia, and the Woman’s Club in 
Chicago. This last elub can directly trace to its own efforts ° 
and agitation some of the most important municipal and 
philanthrophic reforms and advances made in Chicago for 
the last few years. But still there is a blight of inefficiency 
and a line of imbecility which is more or less ‘easily discov- 
ered in all these one-sided clubs. The higher life of our 
city is almost as much threatened to-day by the sex line as — 
by the sect line. When men and women systematically 
work apart, the work of either is only half done. The time | 
is ripe for a club that will unite the best men and the best 
women of our cities, irrespective of denominational lines, in 
social strength and ethical earnestness, and it may remain 
for the women to inaugurate such clubs. In city life, par- 
ticularly western city Jife, the women largely form the 
leisure classes. They7have the\time and opportunity to 
plan and execute for the higher co\operation. We look for- 


ward to the time when a man may be the president of the 


Chicago Woman’s Club, or its successor, and when a woman 
may rightfully and effectually grace the presidential chair 
of Harvard College. 


A Cuicago divine recently declared with great truthful- 
ness that only the morally degraded human being could 
seriously ask, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” The New 
Testament ideal of character stands out in beautiful con- 
trast with this in its divine toleration: “If meat maketh 
my brother to offend I will eat no meat.” And toward this 
ideal are we blindly reaching. The strong are caring for 
the weak—man provides tenderly against; abuse of the 
children and of poor dumb brutes; and not only is this true in 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals but also 
in private life. A wealthy lady was heard to say with stern 
sorrow to her coachman, who had been belaboring a spir- 
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‘ted team: “Thomas, you disgrace me. Let me never 
see that whip so used again, or you and I must part com- 
pany.” Ona larger scale this mercy to mankind is strug- 
cling forth into deeds, and we find the wealthy considerate 
of their underlings. The heads of a large. manufacturing 
firm, endeavoring to add comfort and cheer to the daily 
lives of their 1,000 employes, have erected a spacious four- 
story building, with basement dining-room and kitchen, 


and provided also with parlor, music room, bath and toilet 


rooms, & reading-room, and library of 1,200 choice volumes 
and sixty magazines and newspapers. In addition to these 
is a concert hall, two large class-rooms, and a sewing room 
with twelve machines where the girls can do their own sew- 
ing. Here these workingmen and women can secure good 
board at $2.50 and $3.00 per week and enjoy the refine- 
ments of a higher life. Would that each one of us, in his 
measure, could become his brother’s keeper. Then would 
there be not scores but thousands of such happy homes, 
and the poor would be lifted from their dens of vice into 
surroundings that were fit temples for immortal souls. 


A sourrary Unitarian, living remote from any sympathetic 
church, writes: ‘* We have our weekly sermon ‘in our own 
home, generally Sabbath evening, ordinarily one of M. J. 
Savage’s. This is followed by a song service, if only by 
one voice. Unitarian churches are few in this section; they 
would have to be built firmly in order to withstand the cut- 
ting, chilling winds of the popular belief. It is difficult 
for a Unitarian to join in the service where the following is 
the favorite hymn and it fairly represents the general drift 
of the sermon, and this is in New England: 


“Working will not save me, 
Noblest deeds that I can do, 
Purest thoughts and purpose too, 
Can not form my soul anew. 

Working will not save me. 


“EK aith in Christ will save me. 
Let me trust thy weeping son, 
Trust the work that he has done, 
To his arms, Lord, let me run, 

Faith in Christ will save me. 


CHORUS: 
“Jesus wept and died for me, 
Jesus suffered on the tree, 
Jesus waits to make me free, 
He alone can save me.” 


PRESIDENT WHITE’S PAPERS. 


Some twelve years ago President A. D. White published 
his first paper on “The Warfare of Science,” taking as 
his thesis that religion’s opposition to science has invariably 
harmed both; while science, when left free, has invariably 
aided religion as wellasitself. This thesis he has well proven 
in the various papers since, and in none better than in those 
recently published. His papers on geology show very fully 
how often its opponents have defended as divine what they 
afterward had to abandon as ridiculous, and have persecuted 
the men whom they afterward had to thank. Fossils were 
long explained away as relics of Noah’s flood or of ante- 
diluvian giants; and sometimes as “ models,” upon which 
the Creator had experimented before proceeding to real 
business. Even the fractures of rocks and upheaval of 
strata were sometimes said to have been produced by the 
flood, and sometimes by Adam’s fall. The French geologists 
who denied these things were banished from Paris, and 
Buffon was forced to abjure what he knew to be true, and 
what all clergymen believe to-day. For clergymen have 
moved on, and are beginning to argue that the chapter 
which was so long quoted to deny geology really was 
teaching it all the time, and will much enlarge religious 
thought when so interpreted. _ 

His thesis is still better established by the history of the 
warfare about the firmament. The idea that the sky is a 
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solid roof or firmament, with sun and stars placed under it 
to hght us, and with a reservoir of waters above it to give 
us rain, is a very natural one, and was quite common in the 
early world. It has been found widely in the lower races, 
from our Indians to the South Sea Islanders. Negroes held 
that this sky roof was stretched over us like a tent cloth; 
and the New Zealanders that it was solider and supported 
the waters for rain. The Zulus taught that it was made of 
rock, andthe Finnish poem that it was made of fine steel; 
and both agreed that sun and moon were placed under it. 
Naturally the same idea found its way into the Bible. The 
book of Job said that the sky is ‘‘ strong and like molten 
glass;’’ and the Genesis story told how God first made 
this firmament to keep the waters above it, and afterwards 
made sun and stars and set them in below to light us. 

So theologians felt obliged to defend this solid firmament 
against all doubts. St. Augustine thought it his duty to 
guard as especially sacred that theory of the waters above 
the heavens. So Cosmas, in his famous book, had pages 
to describe and plates to picture this solid firmament, with 
sun and stars beneath and cistern of water above it, and 
with angels moving the stars and opening and shutting the 
windows, and regulating the rain. So Isidore and Bede and 
other writers defended the firmament; and Musaeus taught 
that God first made it, and left it hanging there, and after- 
ward put the earth under it. Even so late as the seven- 
teenth century, Calixtus, for doubting this solid firmament 
with the waters above it, was denounced as a heretic;—and 
we know how long and bitterly the church opposed and 
persecuted the astronomers who were removing it. 

But its removal has been only a help to religion. The 
waters of which science tells,—ever lifted and distilled and 
fetched from far off seas; held invisibly over our heads, 
without need of any firmament walls to. support them; and 
falling so truly in dew and rain, without need of angels to 
tend the windows;—show a far better Providence than 
Cosmas’ cisterns or system. And theold firmament with its 
little lights has been removed only to show an infinite uni- 
verse beyond, and to stir reverence and true religious feel- 
ing far more than any ancient creation story ever did. 

H. M. 8. 


THREE STEPS OF FAITH AND DUTY. 


‘“ Revelation is not from without, but from within; it is moral in- 
tuition.” —HEDGE. 


Man has three fundamental relations, out of which spring 
corresponding duties. Upon these relations rises the struc- 


ture of religious faith; out of them blossom worship and 


all holy aspiration. These relations hold for all men, hence 
their nature is universal. They need but to be mentioned 


to be confessed. 


I. The first relation is that of man to himself; by which 
we mean the relation of body to mind and soul; of the ap- 
petites and passions, to reason, conscience and affection; of 
the lower nature to the higher nature. Of the duties that 
belong here no man can be wholly ignorant; but how much 
instruction, how much training, how much self-denial, how 
much resolution of the will is necessary from infancy and 
childhood up, in order to form the true, the equal, the well- 
rounded man! 

II. The second relation is that of man to his brother 
man; to a being like himself, outside of himself. How 
needful that he shall know something of himself, of his 
own strength and weakness, of his own hopes and fears, of 
his own prejudices and affections, before he can be just to- 
wards his brother and neighbor. Founded on this second 
relation is society; all the duties that are laid upon man in 
the family, in the neighborhood or in the state, belong in 
this class. Does a man have dealings with another, no 
matter how near or how remote—it may be the wife of his 
bosom or the child of his love; it may be the ruler of his na- 
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tion, or some trader in a foreign port; or if some dusky 
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Indian creeps to his door for bread in the season of famine, 
—to all these he owes something. Whenever he finds him- 
self brought into relation with any of these, immediately a 
duty grows out of it. It may not be his duty in every case 
to do what they ask of him, any more than it would be 
their duty to do what he asks of them. But it is everlast- 
ingly his duty to be just, to do the right, to cherish honor 
and good-will. 

III. The third relation is the largest we can name, be- 
cause it is all-inclusive. In a very significant way, it in- 
volves the duties to self and the duties to our fellowmen. 
It includes the duties that seem to lie beyond self, and be- 
yond our brother. ‘The self at any moment of time, has 
its limit. The number of men that we can possibly know 
or think of is finite. But there is a whole universe of be- 
ings, some perhaps higher, some certainly lower than any 
of us! and there is a universe of laws and forces, as well 
as a universe of ideals and possibilities, in which we find 
ourselves. We are related to this universe. In time it has 
an infinite past and an infinite future, as well as the pass- 
ing moment on which it moves and which is our tempting 
possession. In space it reaches from each man as center, 
beyond the boundaries of his utmost thought. And yet 
each inch of infinite space is full of power, of beauty and 
of truth. Each moment of life is a prismatic lens giving 
color and direction to endless influences. The moral laws 
constantly hold fast in their conditions every rational being. 

Shall not man, then, look up into the starry heavens, and 
out upon nature with its manifold and wholesome lessons, 
and say, ‘I am related to this infinite order, and out of 
this relation I find growing within me the sense of solemn 
duties. Small and insignificant as 1 seem, that I have some 
comprehension of this “creation, makes me great. Itis my 
duty to know more of it. Minute part of it as I am, I help 
sustain that order. I owe it to the universe to live in har- 
mony with all its discovered laws.’’ The sin and wicked- 
ness of a single man, the falsehood or excess of the 
humblest man, of a child even, makes a less perfect world; 
disturbs the social health, and for aught we know, sends its 
taint or shock on communicating lines of justice and equity, 
to the farthest panes and so throughout the mighty 
whole. 

But however we may speculate on so great or dark a 
theme, from the universe we received our powers, and to 
the universe we owe that loyalty of obedience and submis- 
sion, of patience and truth-seeking, which enables us to live 
more gratefully, intelligently and ] perfectly in the sphere of 
our opportunity and our hope. Light comes to us from 
spaces where undefined galaxies burst into solar systems of 
radiance and life. Beauty presses upon our vision wher- 
ever bounteous nature lifts her veil—even the meadow 
primrose and the lowly violet has its lesson for the heart. And 
love comes to us—a ray from the very heart of the infinite— 
in the kindly look of the speechless animal that longs for 
our caress, that watches for our return from absence, and 
welcomes us with many tokens of unselfish joy. 

From these three relations thus set forth, that of man to 
self, to brother-man, and to the universe or sum of things, 
none can be discharged; nor from the duties which he owes 
to each, can he be freed. And out of these three relations 
and their corresponding duties rises the new edifice of faith 
and worship which, when the sectarian doctrines have done 
their worst, and then have destroyed each other, we may 
hope to see gradually taking their place. 

Supernatural religion with all its arbitrary schemes, with 


its capricious God and its utterly depraved and disinherited 


humanity, is for all thoughtful men offensive or obsolete. 
Science in this realm, as well as in so many others, has won 
a victory of which she may well be proud. As far and fast 


as the creeds were really found out, they died. Thus has 
science made possible a natural religion founded upon uni- 
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versal relations, which, when once its thought and language 
are familiar to men, will win both their reason and their 
hearts. 

Nearer to man can nothing be than himself; there, then, his 
education and his duty begin. From the first dawn of con- 
sciousness, he is appointed to the control of his own ap- 
petites, and feelings and powers. 

Next to him then stand his kindred; then his neighbor, 
his fellow-citizen, his fellowman—though i in distant Africa. 
With each remove new duties confront him—pity, love and 
justice. 

Finally spreads about, beyond and above him, that 
thought of the sum and whole of things, living or lifeless, 
which we call the universe. Whatever is in man came from 
this all. As body came from the world’s matter, so thought 
and feeling, enchanting this handful of dust, housing it- 
self in man’s flesh, came from a source and supply beyond 
himself, from a soul filling the very universe with reason 
and with love. | 

And when we look up to the universe of infinite thought 
and power and justice, rejoicing to experience such measure 
of this perfection in ourselves as our finite state allows, 
shall we not bow the heart as we bow the head in worship, 
for the sublime conception and for the eternal hope that it 
begets? Little as we may be by ourselves, we are great in 
being a necessary part of the eternal order. As the uni- 
verse would not be complete without man, so it can not be 
perfect without his recognition of its demands, and his 


consenting obedience to all its — laws. L. 
CONTRIBUTED. 
CONCEALM ENT. 


How we beat against the bars 
Of life’s imprisoned mystery, 
How we yearn to read the words 
Of all the great world-history! 
But could the whole be now revealed 
To our soul and to our sense, 
We should ask another world 
Our loss to recompense. 


HatTTizg Tyna GRISWOLD. 


THE VITALIZING POWER OF A RATIONAL RELIGION, 


Irrigation 1s no more indispensable to the success of agri- 
culture than a rational religion to the development of 
thought. As the soil. requires moisture to enchance its 
productiveness, so intellectual advancement requires the 
stimulus of progressive ideas. The winding river not only 
imparts an artistic finish to the landscape, but supplies nu- 
tritive properties, without which vegetation could not thrive. 
There is an electric current in the water-course which 
arouses latent energies in the soil which lies within reach 
of its vitalizing power. Remove the life-giving stream 
from its bed between verdant meadows, and what now 
elicits the admiration of the artist, and excites the cupidity © 
of the farmer, would only deform the landscape with its 
unsightly sterility and waste—a desolate tract, without either 
poetic interest or agricultural promise, and worthless, both 
as pasture for cattle, or wheat culture for the material pros- 
perity of man. No further testimony is required to estab- 
lish the river’s prerogative as a fertilizing power. 

No less electric than the river’s force is the influence of a 
rational belief. We only begin to live when we begin to 
think without the incumbrance of inherited or predisposed 
superstitions. A rational interpretation of existing condi- 
tions requires perpetual open-mindedness. Truth is ac- 
cepted on its merits rather than measured by some standard 
which has acquired an artificial infallibility through the 
blind deference it has so long extorted from human thought. 
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No longer does prelate or parchment-roll successfully con- 
tend with reason for spiritual supremacy. The final test 
must be individual, for there the responsibility of doctrine 


sts. 
While we sometimes inherit predispositions to doctrine as 
we inherit predispositions to consumption, we are not obli- 
cated to accept the spiritual tyranny with the same uncom- 
plaining resignation which the physical unfortunately re- 
quires. Constitutional disease is not easily eradicated, but 
constitutional religion is unmitigated folly unless it receives 

ersonal sanction as a result of independent investigation 
and belief—open-mindedness is that mental attitude which 
impartially examines whatever comes within its range, and 
accepts or rejects according to the conclusiveness of the 
evidence. No veneration for theories long cherished, even 
though taught by holy lips at a sainted mother’s knee, 
should insure the personal endorsement of what fails to 
stand the intellectual test. It is worse than stagnation to 
continue to hold what the reason rejects as false. It is un- 
qualifiedly dishonest. Is there any fertility in a life which 
is a perpetual denial of itself? It does not respect itself, 
nor does it command the respect of others. No one thinks 
of it except to despise it, and when it quietly drops out of 
existence, and is forgotten, the world is none the wiser for 
its having lived. 

A rational belief, believed so thoroughly that it enlists 
action in its behalf, is indeed as magnetic in its results as 
moisture in the soil. McKinley says: “ The truth can not 
be burned, beheaded or crucified. A lie on the throne is a 
lie still, and truth in a dungeon is truth still, and the lie on 
the throne is on the way to defeat, and truth in the dun- 
veon is on the way to victory.” | 

Real conviction is its own reward. It never thinks of 
consequences. Boldly over-riding every native prejudice, 
and putting its foot firmly and squarely on the most sacred 
associations, it is satisfied to endure any hardships, and 
submit to any deprivation, yea, and even to hazard the 
fagot’s flame, if only it may think, and think free. 


Is there any blessing more blessed, or any privilege more 


majestic and sacred and soul-stirring than that of standing 
with one’s face serenely fixed on the future, ready to subject 
its every revelation to the test of microscopic thought? 
Who would part with the conviction gained through mental 
wrestles, in- which doubt and faith fought as desperately as 
the contestants in any conflict ever witnessed on the battle- 
field? To endorse a rational religion is to bring oneself in 
harmony with that law of progress which is written upon 
every strata of rock, and burned into every nebula flung off 
from some distant sun, and pronounced in every type of 
animal existence from the polyp, with its single organ, to 
the complicated structure and crowning personality of that 
development we call man. True rationalism is never partial 
in its discriminations, is always receptive to the latest dis- 
coveries in science and morals, and seeks to judge both con- 
ditions and results by what they are rather than by what 
they seem. | 

A religion which fosters superstition, caters to human 
credulity in order to perpetuate ecclesiastical emoluments, 
and teaches that salvation is conditioned by a string of 
beads, or confessed by a dogmatic statement, is not a relig- 
ion calculated to meet the exigencies of modern thought or 
modern longing. The true religion is that which vitalizes 
human development and human action, as the water course 
vitalizes the territory through which it flows; which is not 
ashamed to stand for itself before the world despite the 
ridicule of its opponents, and which accepts or rejects ac- 
cording to the conclusiveness of the evidence advanced. 

Religion is first light and then love, and he who has 
learned to carefully discriminate between its essentials and 
non-essentials has already effected an entrance to the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

| EDWARD FostER TEMPLE. 
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DRESS IMPROVEMENT. 


When Annie Jenness Miller charmed her audience in All 
Souls church last Saturday afternoon by her talk on ‘“ The 
Improvement of Dress,” she might have taken for her text 
the words of Emerson: ‘‘ We ascribe beauty to that which 
is simple; which has no superfluous parts; which exactly 
answers its end; which stands related to all things; which 
is the mean of many extremes,” so well did all her sugges- 
tions correspond to his thought. For over three hours she 
held her intelligent, earnest hearers, combining the powers 
of argument, sarcasm, delightful raillery and anecdote, 
convincing them that dress might be sensible and healthful 
and at the same time beautiful and artistic. Most of the 
ideas in relation to under-garments were more or less famil- 
iar to her hearers, who yet surely received a fresh impulse 
to conform more closely to the laws they recognized. Mrs. 
Miller is herself a beautiful example of what physical cul- 
ture and proper dressing may do for a woman, and corsets 
never seemed so confining, high heels never so ridiculous, 
and bustles never so much of a deformity as when watchin 
her graceful movements, as natural as the flight of a bird. 
Once during the afternoon it was said that Mrs. Miller 
would look beautiful in anything and was thus not a fair 
exponent of the system, but the conclusion seemed to be 
that the plainer and more angular a woman may be, the 
more she needs the softening grace of natural dressing. 
Mrs. Miller’s own decision was, ‘‘ Nature never intended me 
for a beautiful woman, but I have frustrated her efforts,” 
a confession which was received with much enjoyment. 
With the usual enthusiasm of the Chicago woman when 
she once believes a thing ought to be done, a movement 
was under way at the close of the meeting for some kind of 
an association to stand by this new thought, and a hundred 
names were taken of women eager to enroll themselves 
among the pioneers. ‘These women came from all parts of 
the city, and doubtless the public will hear more of it before 
long. On. Tuesday evening, May 22, Mrs. Miller will ad- 
dress an audience of dressmakers, who will have the same 
chance to see the beautiful costumes as did those present 
on Saturday afternoon and to become initiated in the new 
art. E. E. M. 
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READING-GUIDE TO EMERSON. 
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There are two editions of his Works: the “ Riverside,”’ 
in eleven volumes, sold separately, or in set, at $1.75 per 
volume; and the “ Little Classic,” also in eleven volumes, 
each $1.25-—both published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, and both for sale at Uniry office, 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. The separate volumes in these editions 
are known as: 


Nature. Addresses and Lectures (1849), 
Essays. First Series (1841). 
Essays. Second Series (1844). 


Representative Men (1850). 

English Traits (1856). 

Conduct of Life (1860). 

Society and Solitude (1870). 

Letters and Social Aims (1875). 

Poems (1847 and 1867). 

Lectures and Biographical Sketches (1883), 
Miscellanies (1883). 


If but a single volume is bought, the ‘ Conduct of Life” 
may be suggested, each separate essay in it being notable,— 
“Fate,” ‘“ Worship,” ‘ Beauty,” “ Considerations by the 
Way,” and the other five. And next, the first two volumes 
named in the list above, as holding his early and most char- 
acteristic thought,—volume I. containing ‘“‘ Nature,” and 
the ‘Method of Nature,” the ‘‘ American Scholar,” the 
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‘Divinity School Address,” ‘‘ Literary Ethics,” ete.; and 
Vk. «2 dey,: SOM- Reliance,” “Compensation,” ‘“ the Over- 
Soul,’ : Spiritual Laws,” ‘ Love,” ‘Friendship,’ “ His- 
tory,” etc. Next to. these three, volume X., because it 
holds, besides some racy sketches. of New England char- 
acter, the four noble essays called, ‘‘ Aristocracy,” ‘‘ Char- 
acter,” ‘* The Sovereignty of Ethics,” and ‘* the Preacher,” 
showing more of his thought on ethics and _ religion. 
Volumes VII. and VIII. contain the essays easiest to read, 
dealing mainly with man in society and with literary sub- 
jects: ‘‘ Domestic Life” is in the former, ‘“‘ Immortality ”’ 
is,in the latter. Volume IV. shows him as the critic of 
great men,~-Kmerson measuring Plato, Swedenborg, Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon and Goethe; and volume V. 
as the traveler,—the acute critic of a great nation. In 
volume XI. will be found his anti-slavery addresses, ete. 
And whoever loves: his essays will be sure to want the 
volume of his “‘ Poems.” The poems by other writers, 
which he loved best, he gathered into a volume called 
‘‘Parnassus;’” and the mind of Margaret Fuller, and their 
friendship, are pictur od 3 in the pages he contributed to her 
‘* Memoir.”’ 

Of Lives of Emerson, that by Cabot, in two volumes 
($8.00), is every way the best. It is largely told from let- 
ters and the journals. Few biographies more perfect of the 
interior kind have been written. But Dr. O. W. Holmes 


has written a shorter Life in the American Men of Letters — 


series ($1.25). 
Co., Boston. 

The. ‘ Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson ”’ reveals 
the striking likeness in unlikeness of the two great think- 
ers. G. W.. Cooke's “ Life, Writings and Philosophy of 
Emerson,’ M. D. Conway’s “ Emerson at Home and 
Abroad, * and the Concord School lectures on “the Genius 
and Character of Emerson,” are helpful books,—but after 
one’s own study, not before. | 

Among single chapters and essays concerning Kmerson 
may be mentioned those by— 

A. B. Alcott, in ‘‘ Concord Days,”’ 

C. A. Bartol, in pamphlets. 

John Burr oughs, in *‘ Birds and Poets.”’ 

O. B. Frothingham, in “'Transcendentalism in New Eng- 
land, and the “ Life of Theodore Parker.”’ 

Dr. William Hague, in ‘* Life-Notes.”’ 

William T. Harris, in the “ Atlantic,” August, 1882. 

F. H. Hedge, in Allen’s ‘ Liberal Movement in Theology.” 

Dr. O. W. Holmes,—his tribute to Emerson before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Henry James, in his ‘‘ Literary Remains.”’ 

James Russell Lowell, in “ My Study Windows.” 

R. Heber Newton, in the ‘“ Index,” July 138, 1882. 

K. C. Stedman, in “ Poets of America.” 

K. P. Whipple, in “ Recollections of Eminent Men,” 
and the ‘“ North American Review,” July, 1882. 

And by writers abroad,—_ 

Matthew Arnold, in ‘ Discourses in America.” 

John Morley, in ‘ Critical Miscellanies,” Vol. 1. 

Herman Grimm, in his translated essays called ‘* Litera- 
ture.” 
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Both are published by Houghton, Mifflin & 


and elsewhere. 
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Metrical Translations and Poems. By Frederick H. Hedge ‘ond 
Annis Lee Wistar. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 127. $1. 


Pgere the Curfew and Other Poems, Chiefly Occastonal. 
~ “Wendell Hoimes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Heartse.18¢ and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. 
Mifflin & Co. Pp. 218. $1.25. 


Pp. 110. $1. 


The Houghton-Miffiin House have recently issued these 
three dainty ‘volumes of poetry in which our readers 
will take great. pleasure. ‘They are volumes to mark the 


By Oliver 


Boston: Houghton, 
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literary fertility of the year. ‘The first we take up isa joint 
volume of translations and poems from the pens of the 
venerable Doctor Hedge and Mrs. Annis Lee Wistar, the 
gifted translator, and daughter of Mr. Hedge’s old friend 
and classmate, Doctor Furness, of: Philadelphia. Doctor 
Hedge contributes twenty-seven translations and ten original 
poems, Mrs. Wistar thirty-eight translations. Both have 
worked chiefly in their loved German fields. Doctor Hedge 
gives us the result of his communings with Goethe in many 
a translation. We will not presume to pass upon the 
merits of these translations, but will content ourselves b 

calling attention to them and noting the delightful testi. 
mony which this volume bears to the truth, too often lost 
sight of, that the philosopher and the poet are very closely 
allied, and in their highest reaches are generally found 
standing i in one pair of shoes. Doctor Hedge, our James 
Martineau of America, shows in this book that his soul has 
been quick to apprehend the beautiful as it has been earnest 
in search of the truth. 

The second volume of poems is the most recent gather. 
ings from the ever prolific pen of Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
a hundred pages or more so full of after dinner wit and 
geniality and of personal friendships that we can almost 
taste the viands, hear the clink of the dishes and the easily 
won applause. We can but wonder how.Ahe good doctor ' 
has been enabled to survive so many good dinners. When 
the story of Harvard College and of the Boston culture 
for the last half of the nineteenth century is gone down 
with the wreck of time and lost in the stream of oblivion, if 
the poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes should haply survive, 
the ingenious critic will be able to largely reconstruct the 
story and to bring back the men of the far-off days by their 
help. In this little volume James Freeman Clarke, Doctor 
Hedge, Lowell, Whittier, and several others are done into 
song. If you have time for only two poems on the 
first introduction read his ‘‘ Hymn at the Dedication of the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Hospital”? at Hudson, Wis., and 
“To the Poets Who Only Read and Listen.” 

The third volume is likely to be the event of the year in 
the American book trade, another volume of poems from 
James Kussell Lowell, one for which we have waited 
patiently for many years, one which amply pays for the 
waiting. Our noblest of poets is still the James Russell 
Lowell of the ‘‘ Present Crisis,” the ‘ Bigelow Papers,” and 
the “Commemoration Ode.” In this volume he certainly sus- 
tains his high level as the poet of courage, progress and 
liberality. The leading poem in the book entitled ‘‘ Agassiz,” 
divided into six cantos, has a largeness and a vigor about it 
that places it among Lowell’s noblest; it is a thing to study, 
to remember, to preach about. Next we read ‘‘ Endymion,” 
and then his ‘‘ Lines to George William Curtis,” and give 
thanks for James Russell Lowell to whom is given 


“A nature sloping to the Southern side.” 


We wish publishers would resist the temptation to use the 
delicate glazed white in the binding, its beauty is so 
evanescent. It makes it so improper to handle volumes 


that it is so profitable to finger often, in many kinds of 


moods and in many different places. 
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THE HOME. 


SPRING. 


As little children gather round their mother, 
And beg her a familiar tale to tell,— 

One that is dearer far than any other, 
Because so often heard and known so well; 


And as they watch her, prompting should she falter, 
And any variation quickly see, | 
- And ery, “ Don’t tell it so, don’t change and-alter, 
We want it just the way it used to be,”— 


So do we come to thee, O Nature—Mother, 
And never tire of listening to thy tales. 

Tell us thy spring-time story now,—no other, 
That hath a wondrous charm, which never fails. 


Tell it with all the old time strength and glory, 
Fill it with many a happy song and shout; 

Don’t miss one bird or blossom in the story, 
Don’t leave one daffodil or daisy out. 


Tell us each shade in all the tree’s soft greening, 
Don’t skip one blade of grass, one bee, one wren,— 
Each little thing has grown so full of meaning, 
In the dear story we would hear again. 


O Mother Nature! thou art old and hoary, 
And wonderful and strange things thou canst tell; 
But we, like children, love the spring-time story, 
And think it best, because we know it well. 


— Bessie Chandler in the Century. 
PROVERB SERMON. 
IV. 

Proverb:—Sit in your place and no one can make you 
rise. 

This is a proverb which sums in a word the lesson of the 
parable of Jesus on the chief place at a feast, as you may 
find the story in the 14th chapter of the Third Gospel, at 
the seventh verse. This lesson is to be found also among 
the rabbins; for I have met this saying of the Rabbi Akiba 
“Choose a place two or three seats lower than belongs to 
thee, and sit there until they shall say to you, ‘Come up.’ 
But beware of taking the first place lest then they say, ‘Go 
down.’ It is better to hear them saying, ‘Come up, come 
up,’ than saying, ‘Go down, go down.’” This plainly is 
the same thing as the parable of Jesus; and that it was 
needful counsel is plain from Luke, for he says that Jesus 
spoke the parable ‘‘ when he observed how they chose out 
the highest places at the table.” And that this was the 
way in countries in the Kast, and belike still is so, seems to 
be shown by travelers. I have read that when a Persian 
comes into a company, he quickly measures with his eye 
among the guests the rank which he thinks belongs to him, 
and then straightway wedges himself into the place which 
he pitches on as his own; and this he insists on doing how- 
ever he may disturb anybody or all of them together. . He 
may take perhaps a higher plate than others concede him; 
in which case the master of the feast or the host has the 
right to look to it; and the host may place any ‘one as high 
as he may choose. A traveler saw an instance of this at a 
company to which he was bidden. He says, “when the 
assembly was nearly full, a governor of Kashan, a man of 
humble mien, although of considerable rank, came in and 
seated himself at the lowest place. Thereupon the master 
of the house after numerous expressions of welcome, pointed 
with his hand to an upper seat in the assembly to which he 
desired him to move,” and this he did. The like of this 
may be seen anywhere, though we have not here, as in the 
East they have, a master of the occasion who looks to it 
that no man sets himself up for more than he is. I saw 
once a company of men, who had place and praise and 
power in the city, march in solemn single file into a wide 
pulpit or platform, where some of them were to speak to an 
audience; and I saw that they who had done least but 
dressed best came first, and took the front seats with a very 
fine and grand manner; and last of all, and coming in be- 
hind them, and getting quickly into a back seat without 
any pomp or marching, came the greatest among them, 
Whom most the people wished to see. Whence I concluded 
that the order of march had been arranged by themselves, 
and that, as usual, he who deserved most had acted after the 
Wisdom of Jesus and the rabbins, and had marched wher- 
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ever he found himself in the line, after looking out that he 
was not too high, and waited for others to assign him his 
place. And this speedily they did; for the people would 
have it that he should speak to them, and stood him forth- 
with at the front. | 

Now this is the meaning of the proverb and of the para- 
ble and of the rabbinical wisdom, that our place is the place 
which others give us, and that it is no. part of ours to 
choose it for ourselves or to say, “‘ This is mine and I take 
it,” or to grumble if another has taken it; but only to do 
our work as nobly as we can, and then leave it to be judged 
by others. For to do our work and to judge it too, is a 
double right given to no man. What others give us truly 
is our own by title, since the giving belongs to them; and 
then we are crowned as a king is, by those who hold up his 
power. But what we take for ourselves, this is but a seiz- 
ure, and any pirate may do the like. And when all is said 
and done, a proud and heady spirit is piracy upon the 
rights of others who hold the awards of honor. What 
others give us we’ have safely, but what we seize we can 
hold only while we are suffered; and this we may be sure 
will be but a little time, for men will set it right. There- 
fore I say again, keep thy eye on thy work and thy hands 
busy with it, and thy heart devout on it; and spread ‘thy 
sight over the multitude of men, and bethink thee how 
many good ones there are who are working as honestly as 
thou art, and keep it before thee that thou art but one in 
this great company of mankind, like one small atom in a 
oreat sea, and that thou dost but thine own small atomic 
part in floating the world’s commerce. 

It is the nature of anything mean to stretch high, and 
yet the higher it goes, the plainer and more to be seen is its 
meanness. This has a proverb fitted to it which is not to 
be despised for its homeliness,—‘“‘ The higher the ape goes, 
the more he shows his tail;’’ which means the more he 
shows for an ape and not aman. Wherefore a mean and 
shallow and foolish thing has three dreadful scourges. The 
first is the meanness of being mean; for any vileness is its 
own worst, pillory. The second is the itching to set itself 
high and well up in sight. The third is that thereupon th 
tail of its meanness shows worse than before. 

It has been said very finely that to forget ourselves and 
simply to think of doing well, but not of judging how well 
we do, ‘‘ is the grace that makes every other grace amiable.” 
Whichever way I turn my eyes or whatever I think of, I 
care not what be the subject, or whatever be the business, 
the work, the art, the matter, always I am running up 
against this like a guardian wall of a rich garden, namely, 
that when we are thinking of ourselves all goes ill and we 
see nothing in its true place, but all is awry and unhappy, 
but when we are thinking of others or of the work put in 
our hands, and keep our eye on these things, it is wonder- 
ful when we look up what a fair world we see, and in what 
order everything is going. ‘Therefore, very well did the 
rabbins say that “ whoever offers a whole offering shall be 
rewarded for the whole offering, and whoever devotes a 
burnt offering shall have the reward of a burnt. offering; 
but he who offers humility to God and man shall have re- 
ward as if he had offered all the sacrifices in the world.” 

The sum of this whole matter is in a good saying, a bit 
of the world’s scripture, though not in any sacred parchment 
or Bible,—‘ Content thyself to live obscurely good.” In 
this there are two great and lovely things, to be content and 
to be good. And for being obscure, what of that? For if 
we be content, that is all; and if we be good and do well, 
we are not obscure or hidden, for in very truth “ the stones 
of the field are in league with us,” and “all things work 
together with us.” We are “heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ.” J. °V. B. 


Time spent in making your children happy is never thrown 
away. | Coe 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—A significant hint of the cosmo- 
politan character of this city is found in the 
meeting held last Sunday of those interested 
in the establishment of a Greek church in 
this city, at which there were Athenians, 
Spartans, Servians, Russians and other people 
whose names we weuld not know how to pro- 
nounce. A bishop of this church is on his 
way from San Francisco.. We welcome this 
new movement of the oldest church in Christ- 
endom. 


—The Union Sunday-school lesson last 
Monday covered Luke’s account of the arrest, 
trial and crucifixion of Jesus, and Mr. Utter 
led. The interest in the discussion was greater 
than usual, inasmuch as the lesson reached 
the climax of intensity in the gospel story, 


~ and the maximum of critical difficulties in the 


narrative. This latter Mr. Utter first disclosed 
with much skill and frankness, and then 
proceeded to give his estimate of the causes 
that led to the execution of Jesus. He be- 
lieved that Jesus was put to death by the Ro- 
mans under suspicion of sedition, rather than 
by the Jews under the charge of heresy. He 
believed also that Jesus’ followers had plotted 
for a Messianic coronation, or in some other 
way to force Jesus to the front as the leader 
of a Jewish revolt against Roman authority 
and in the interests of a Messianic kingdom. 
Judas’ treachery sprung perhaps as much 
from fear as from avarice. Jesus’ real grand- 
eur comes out in the fact that he would not 
desert his friends. Rather than expose them 
to danger he chose to become a victim. Thus 
instead of a King of the Jews, he became 
Messiah of the world. 


—The mene Women’s Unitarian Associ- 
ation met on Thursday, April 26, at Unity 
church. The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. E. W. Conger. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. The secretary also read a letter 
from the secretary of National Temperance 
League of Unitarian Women, cordially re- 
sponding to the greeting tendered them by 
this association in January last. The presi- 
dent then spoke tenderly of the death of Mrs. 


Sarah E. Sayres, one of our oldest and most 


interested members. Remarks were also 
made by Mrs. J. Ll. Jones. A committee of 
two was appointed by the president to draft 
resolutions expressing the sentiments of re- 
spect and affection with which our departed 


sister was regarded by the members of this as- 
sociation. The annual election of officers forthe 
ensuing year was then held with the follow- 
ing result: for president, Mrs. J. M. Ware; 
for secretary, Miss Emma Dupee; for treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton; for vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Wallin, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs- 
Van Inwagen. A letter was then read by the 
secretary from the Ladies’ Society at Hins- 
dale, inviting the -association to meet with 
them on Thursday, May 24. Mrs. Butter, in 
the name of the Ladies’ Society of Oak Park, 
invited the association to meet at that place 
on Thursday, June 7. Both invitations were 
cordially. accepted. Mrs. Marean reported 
for the Ramabai circle that more than suffi- 
cient money for one scholarship in the pro- 
posed Ramabai school had been collected in 
Chicago, and that she expected to obtain still 
more. Mrs. J. Ll. Jones gave the usual 
paper on current religious news. Mrs. Hilton 
then read a paper on Dean Stanley and the 
broad church movement, which was listened 
to with much interest. Remarks by Mrs. 
Marean followed. Mrs. West reported several 
new books added to the Loan Library, anda 
new catalogue published. On motion the 
meeting adjourned. L. E. 


Boston.—Gengral Marshall asks donations 
of old dictionaries and books of reference and 
magazines for Rev. Mr. Bond’s Indian school, 
Hampton Institute, the Tuskegee school in Al- 
abama. You, dear Unity, would be glad to 
give the address of either institution if in- 
quired for by families willing to donate read- 
ing matter. 

—The last essay before the Monday club 
told of pastoral calls as means of Christian 
grace, social culture and church increase. 

—QOur Young Men’s Christian Union gives in 
its annual report an account of $45,000, ex- 
pended in reading-room, gymnasium, Sunday 
services, week-day classes, invalid rides, 
“country week” care of children, and other 
good uses. 

—Brother Ames, of Philadelphia, called 
on the Boston Ministers’ Assembly recently, 
and said a brave word about honesty and 
courage, and earnest, fresh thought in pulpit 
instruction. 

—QOur prominent ministers and other spe- 
cialists in philanthropic movements are 
already calculating how many addresses they 
can safely make in any one day during Anni- 
versary Week, and not too frequently repeat 
themselves. 

— For Europe — Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, already started; Rev. Will- 
iam J. Laurence, of Dorchester, Mass.; and 
Prof. George L. Cary, of Meadville, Pa. 

—Rev. William H. Foote will continue next 
week before the Boston Association of Minis- 
ters his ‘“ Retrospect” of the History of the 
Association. It is hoped that the result of 
his valuable researches may be given out in 
book or pamphlet form. 

—Governor Ames will be present at the 
meeting, May 30, in’ Tremont Temple, of our 
Sunday‘school pupils. Seats will be reserved 
for fifteen hundred children. 

—At a late “ Reading,” by Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, in®the vestry of Brother Collyer’s 
church, in New York City, the result was 
$477 for the Working Girls’ Vocation Society. 


Fall River.—“ The season just closing in | 


this city has been noted for the exceptional 
interest taken in literary matters. Never be- 
fore have so many literary and reading clubs 
been formed in this city both among old and 
young. The meetings have been held at 
stated intervals and the interest sustained to a 
remarkable degree. The result has been a 
new interest in reading the works of great 
authors and the cultivation of a higher taste 
which can not fail to be productive of great 
benefit to those who have given their atten- 
tion to these matters this winter. Other en- 
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tertainments have languished on account os 
the quickened interest in literary matter, 
Whist clubs have been comparatively rare anq 
only a few stray parties have been given, to 
serve as a reminder of the rush of such enter. 
tainments which prevailed here last winte; 
and spring. Literary societies are now dray. 
ing their meetings to a close and will take 
rest until next fall. Most of them has affecteg 
a permanent organization.” The above para. 
graph is clipped from the Fall River Nez, 
editorial column, and we have no doubt jg 
largely due to efforts put forth in that direc. 
tion by our wideawake Unitarians in tha 
city; for they have a flourishing Unity Clyp 
of 100 members, and besides this a Browning 
Club of 75 (which caused aShakspere clags to 
be formed of 25), including in both profes. 
sional men and others of the most highly 
educated classes in the city. The Browning 
Club was so popular that, we are told, it was 
finally opened to the public for members, and 
has been an educatioh to all who have at. 
tended the meetings, which were held fort- 
nightly. Hon. Milton Reed, ex-mayor and 
superintendent of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school, is leader. 
ways suffered from this winter’s Study Club 
and classes. 


Warren, [ll.—The Unitarian congrega- 
tion at this place is gccupying a hall in a 
beautiful and substantial block recently 
erected by the Hon. N. B. Richardson, who 
kindly gives the use of it for Sunday services, 

At the meeting on May 6 resolutions were 
adopted by the society, thanking Mr. Richard. 
son for his considerate and efficient assistance, 
concluding as follows: 

Be tt further resolved, That for the many 
courtesies extended and assistance rendered 
in the furnishing of this hall, and the manifest 
interest he has taken in the welfare of this 
society, that the Unitarian congregation unan- 
imously tender their heartfelt thanks to 
him, and hope that he may yet live many © 
years to enjoy the same with us. 


Probably religion has in no 


C. H. Witcox, 
E.C. SLOTHOWER, }Com. 


J.S. MORRELL, 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
mostef the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 


“TI could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R.A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


‘“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens Py, appease. an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘¢ Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. | 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsstAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, May 20, services at 11 A. 
u.; 7:30P. M., Religious Study Class. 


Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G, Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, May 20, services at 10:45 A. M. 


Tarrp UNITARIAN CHuRCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, May 20, services at 10:45 
A. 


ALL Souts CHuRCcH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, May 20, services at 
11 a. M; subject, Temple Building. Monday 
evening, George Eliot section of Unity Club; 
Browning section, Friday, 4 Pp. M.; Bible Class, 
7:30 Friday evening. 


Unity CuurcH, HInspALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, May 20, services at 
10:45 A.M. 


Unrion TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, May 21, atnoon. Rev. Mr. Blake will 
lead. 


WILLIAM M. SALTER will make lecture en- 
gagements for the month of June. Address 
516 North avenue, Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


John Ward, Preacher. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 


The New Church Board of Publication, No. 20 
Cooper Union. Cloth, PP. ts PUM vdien ncn $0.50 
He Cuts Ease and Rue. y James Russell Lowell. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ClGis Be RPO ki wedbunedeteni so desseucicgs $1.25 
The Story of Politics. By W.P. Atkinson. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Cloth, PP: ee Ree $0.50 
Martin Luther. By F. H. Hedge. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. martes 
Ey. ki acini bbk dls 6 cccd dks isd beenake tas $2. 


Atlanta’s Race and other Tales from the Earthly Para- 
dise. By William Morris. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth, pp. 240. 
I i i ata te ite pilin Ae $.750 


A Wayfarer’s Wallet. By Henry G. Hewlett. London: 
George Redway. Cloth, pp. 120. 


Woman: Her Power and Privileges. By Rev. DeWitt 
Talmage, D.D. J. 8S. Ogilvie & Co.: New York, 57 
Rose St.; Chicago, 79 Wabash Ave Paper, pp 200. 


Befo’ De War. Echoesin Negro Dialect. By A. C. 
Gordon and Thomas Nelson Page. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell 
& CO, GRR, Wh: 10. | PROS... onc 5 cece weccee $1.00. 


Bonaventure. A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana- 
By George W. Cable. New York: Charles Scrib, 
ner’s Sons. Chicago: S A. Maxwell & Co. Cloth. 
DID Bb Ge PROG: vp ckd iene Cees wee cg eiia wesecs $1.25 


The Gospel of Memory. 


In these latter days science travels on the wings of 
the lightning, and among her latest discoveries is one 
by that accomplished memory specialist. Prof. A. 
Loisette, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. The Professor 


makes bad memories good, and good ones better by a. 


method peculiarly his own, and the result accomplished 
remains as a fixed fact as long as the individual lives. 
Taught perfectly by mail. Look into this, it will pay 
you. 


Cheap Excursions South. 
To Landbuyers and Homeseekers on April 24, Ma 


8 and 22, and June 5, the Illinois Central R. R. will: 


sell Excursion tickets to Jackson, Tenn., Jackson, 


Miss., Aberdeen, Miss , Hammond, Crowley, Jennings, : 


Welch and Lake Charles, La., at one limited fare for the 
Ou tickets good for stop over privileges south 


For 
further particulars address, 
F. B. BOWERS, Gen. Northern Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


; 


copy of “Southern Homeseeker’s Guide” and’ 


' 


; 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine fer the ner. 
vous, Uebilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec. 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicineis 


Pines 
elery 
ompound 


It fillsa place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 
Send for circulars, 

Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Proprietors 
BURLINGTON. VT. 


THE OLD FARM HOME, 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs, Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
—— through a mist of tender tears.—T7'he Universal- 
ist. 


(loth, blue and gold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. | 


A VOICHN! 


It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 
Send 12 two-cent stamps for three months?’ trial sub- 
scription. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 


230 LaSalle Street, Chicago. | 


LTO GUARDIANS. 


Wanted—a boy of 5 or 6, to care for and educate with 
and like our own. Charges reasonable. References 
exchanged. Address 

MRS. J., Lock-box 41, Racine, Wis. 
7 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 


lish Martinean. To eacha Unity Mission tract is de- | 


voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. | 

Each tract 14 to 82pages long. Price of each, 5 
cerits; 10 copies for 25 cents. 

No. 18 Channingse No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR BOYS A Special Phystology, 


” Postpaid, 9 2.00.7 
elcomed b ite Cross Wor : 
Circulars free. TS arents rejoice in this 
Best terms to s work for their sons. 


ALICE B, STUCKHAM & CO. 161 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, 


orthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
Se Mait, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and ‘begin study at once. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, 0. | 


_ 
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THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD PAPER 


THE 


PARLOR AND KUTCHEN 


A Journal for the Wives and Daugh- 
ters of America. 


A paper that gives aid, advice and instruction for 
the busy days and recreation for the leisure hours. It 
is one of the most charming magazines published,and 
each number is filled with entertaining stories,sketches 
and all manner of useful knowledge for the household. 
Its departments are: 

THE Timely topics telling how to econo- 
KITCHEN, mize in the kitchen and how to pre- 
pare dinners. New and selected 

recipes. 


Articles from prominent phyeicans. 
Full of hints and subjects pertaining 
to the care of children. 


Directions for knitting and crochet- 
ing. Edited by Mrs. Eva H. Niles. 


MOTHERS’ 
CORNER. 


FANCY 
WORK, 


THE Well written articles describing all 
FASHIONS. that is new in the fashion world, 


TOILET Julia D.Merton discusses the Toilet 
STIQUETTE, and Jean Gaylord writes about 
SOCIETY. Ktiquette and Society. These pa- 
pers alone are worth the price of & 


year's subscription. 


In addition to the above each issue contains Three 
peace of Short Stories, Numerous Hints for Young 
lousekeepers, Editorials, py pe A rope. Our Im- 
yrovement Society, a Series of Articles on the Correct 
Modes of Speakirg and Writing, Items of Interest to 
Women, Personal Notes, Floral Notes, Book Notices, 
Literary Notes, etc. 


Sixteen pages (Four Columns each), Good Paper, 
Clear Type, Illustrated and well arranged, and THE 
BEST Household paper published, growing daily in 
public favor and appreciation. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50c. PER YEAR. 


It will be sent THreE MONTHS ON TRIAL, to any 
reader of this paper, for only 10c. Address, 


THE PARLOR AND KITCHEN, 
528 Walnut Street, Philadliphia, Pa.e 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretche 
¢rand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. 
KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.”—Boston 


. Herald. 


“Fullof originality and common sense.’’—Boston 
Gazette.” 

‘Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it..”°—TEmp.Letonin Hartford Courant. 

‘The air of Boston blows through the whole book."’ 
—Portiand Transcript. | 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi 
nal. Itis a story wh.ch could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages."’ 


—Boston Traveler. 


Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 


ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies ‘for Unit 
; Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. 


Mail 
| for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & CO.,: Pub- 


lishers, Chicago. 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 

| est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
re Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
, monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 


MARVELOUS 


. 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
mg Cure of mind wandering. 
ee hat Any book learned in one reading. 
: Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
 . 1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 ut 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of Penn., Michi- 
an ‘University, Chautauqua, etc., etc. Endorsed by 
CARD Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, 
JuDAH P. BENJAMIN, Judge Gisson, Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Cook, Principal N. ¥. State Normal College, etc. 
ee ee Taught b correspondence. Prospectus POsT FREE from 
Pe FE ROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE 


| New York, Penn & Ohic 


RAILROAD, 


i sIn connection with 


©) New ort, Late RYH & Wester R 


fs FOR—— 
Be Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Fe New York, Albany, 
‘ie Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


—WITH—- 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


; aie R. H. SOULE, hee P, FARMER, 
‘ie mm ) General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
te WEaw ToR=. 
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MRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 

“book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful 
readable sermons by Kev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 20 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. RR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 


Chacago. . : 


; 


IMPERFECT IN ORIGINAL 


| 


| 


— $$ 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 26 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1686. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eceommencea taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 

ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 


ALDEN’S HANDY ATLAS of the 


“ World. 188 Colored Maps, Diagrams, Tables, 
etc. 192 pages, cloth binding, 25c.; post., 4c. 


‘‘ A perfect gem of its kind.”"—Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. ‘“*I think so much intrinsically 
valuable information was never before compressed 
into so small a space.’’—Brnson J. Lossina, LL.D. 
‘*‘The information is wonderfully condensed and 


- h E h covers a great variet 
e a rt of topics.’’— Journal, 
Indianapolis. “It gives better maps than far more 
costly books do.”’——Mirror, Carthage, Tenn. ‘* Like 
everything he publishes, it must be seen to be fully 
appreciated.’’— Review, Dayton, O.. ‘'A pocket 
cyclopedia, and to be desired needs but to be seen.” 
--Morning Star, Boston. ‘Information every 


newspaperreader For 25 Cts! 


assist him greatly in absorbing the news Oi the 
world.*’—-Inquirer, Philadelphia. ‘‘ A vast amount 
of informationin very convenient form. Statistics 
of every country on the globe are given, and the 
maps are excellent.”’— Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 
‘‘A pocket atlas without folding maps seems to be 
an impractical problem—but Mr. Alden has 
solved itin a most practical manner. Itis a minia- 
ture cyclopedia of the world.”—Lutheran Observer, 
Philadelphia. ‘A most admirable little book, as 
full of information as ‘an egg is of meat,’ and so 
cheap! I should not be surprised if you should sell 
a million copies.*°—BENs. TaLBoT, Columbus, O. 
‘‘It isthe most wonderful book for the price you 
have yet published. A geographical cyclopedia for 
25 cents/ You wantit every time you read a@ news- 
paper .’’—CALVIN GRANGER, East Poultney, Vt. 


Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) 
sent Pg: OF HN yd SEN Pucllen dis- 
counts. ublisner. 
NEWe¢ yO 393 pare P, O. Box 122%. 
CHICAGO : 218 Clark Street. 
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(sREATAMERICAN TO LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains isnees: 
A Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 


me For particulars address 
COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Oo. 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y: 


COOD NEWS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS: 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, Can train himself to memorize anything he 
may chouse— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, items of Business, 


The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 

The author, anold man, claims to have a memory 


more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
phere as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
nterior. 


Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand, 
By experiment we have tested the author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.—dAd- 
vance, 


The author’s method aids us in ore control at will 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious 
aud sim ple.—Chicago Times. 


Price, $1.00; Sent by mall Postpaid. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, Il. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


lew 
ae 


. nL 1 Boke ag i a 

& rs Pi'ce, $1.60 x. Samoule copies, 
> ve 4 ae” 

23. -..evnox0rlo cents. Single copies, § cents. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
ne of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. __ 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth 
ton | grap Susan B. Anthony, vice 
will find it, as also all official announcements 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every pers 
terested in the effort to obtain political, lega 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
.) i eg or a club of twenty-five thesame bound 

eather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 


The Woxman’s*TRIBUNE and Unrry to one address 
one year for $2,10. ? 


—_ 


is the amount you can get for a small 
sum if you know just where to send 
~ 10% it. Send 20 cents silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and ad will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcorRD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will | 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c.,in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send THe Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) a trial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six atone dollar. Address | 


| Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
by Pecr’s Par. Iuprovep 


CURES E A Cusniongep Ear Drums, 
the Whispers heard distinctly 
Comfortable, invisible. I}hustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, «Xe Name this paper. 
. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use Dutcher’s Dead Shot for Bed Bugs, a powerful 
| exterminator; break up their nests, destroy their eggs, 
* clear them out and sleep in peace: | 


